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it IS not easy 
to iotrodyce this book 
which looks so riiofnentoys 

there is so much to say 

so much has slipped my memory 

during the long years 

that ! have concerned myself with 

the relations between art and society 

a museum is a place 

where the community and art meet 

and a museum of contemporary art 

is a place where the community meets an art 

with which it Is not yet too familiar 


what is the task of the artists 

to embellish life and render it more pleasant? 

to help us towards beautiful thoughts? 

to direct us away from the turmoil of the ordinary towai 

or 


to stand on the lookout with outstretched feelers 
to taste what is coming 

» long before we ordinary rportals are aware of it - 



to 50 wheri? iife is most interi^jf-^ 
whe/e forces gather aroorsd a iigv/ bn 
where new' homari rdation&hips zrt ixady lo 
and to give them forms ^ f^ce 

for there are two kinds of arts sis 
the first faithfuiljf follows tradition 
inspired by the ¥/ork of great predecessors 
they are many and form a school 

they want to make and rnaniifaciore paintings^ sculptures 

the second group may study the teciin^qucsof its predecessors but i tnc ws t 

attempts to shape, to project what is grovi/irig 

they do not talk about art 

their works carry a message 

they open our eyes 

the first group of artists soothes, elevates, ennobles 

we immediately call their work beautiful 

and hang It yp in the salon 

the public is grateful and forgets them 

the others shock us 

we are struck, gripped, stimulated 

or merely disconcerted 

future generations, whose eyes have been opened 

speak about their work in such terms as “beautiful” and “magnihcent” 

the history of art knows only this group 

after their death, of course 

they are then called “great artists” 

great art is always an experiment 

great artists are living now 

they introduce us to the present 

they prepare us for what is coming 

their work is always topical 

that is to say, they are continually growing 

Ic^k at our own tinnie; 

W|rs &re rapids in history 



ecoEtomic j“e!atlosii!a change Ifastes* 
bai'Tiers betwoesi groups fade 
p^Gjisdicss disappeas" 

■rar away peoples gasn freedom 


but these basic changes 

have their repercussions on social mstitotioras 
as yet uinlound 

new life, often wild, is seen of course in youth 
and in art 

rock ’n roil, blue feans, 
blousoEis noirs, haSbstarken 
no2:ems 

action painting, Tart informet 
un art autre, experimanta! art 
abstract expressionism 

have put a stop to the legend of the “fine arts” 
the artist plunges with abandon into the unknown 
in order to render visible, palpable, audible, perceptible 
the new, the life which is approaching 

true art is, at its birth, exacting and Ill-bred 
does not speak, but shouts 

our museum has seen it as its duty 
to confront the public with it again and again 

Holland, at the intersection of north and south, east and west 
has its own task 
young artists understood it 
, ^he “cobra” group 

in brings together artists 

from america, the netherlands, germany, Hungary 

denmark, belgium, france 

works by karel appel, constant, corneiile ' 

asger Jorn, tajiri, cesar, al^chinsky, lucebert 

shock the visitor 



one speaks of scandal 


our museum eorttinues without locking hacf: 

along that path 

It tries to show everyth ing 

which can offer a contribution 

towards the si'iaping of this age 

what Is now coming into existence 
bvt also the recent past 

the whole renaissance of the twentieth century 
the faauhaus 

futurism, constructivism, the sti|! 

cubism, faovism, expressionism 

and of course the fathers of that renaissance: 

® cezanoe, monet, gaugoin, Vincent van gogh - 

Vincent, the lowliest, most human 
of these four, realizes 

the new relation between man and man 
which is busy growing 

.6. igami, rruemhi he depicts the equality and fraternity 

which are the roots of freedom 
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S’/f est mi qm touts ftistsfre 
est I’inUrpeeMlon octmik 4u 
possi, b eanseknce rfe Pan sctuel 
est la base «f« touie Mstoiro de 
I’ari du pa$sS 

L Venturi 



"The museum for contemporary art has its origin in the 
present and then proceeds step by step hack into the past.” 
«The cataiogoe which surveys the acquisitions and activities 
of the Municipal Museurt of Amsterdam (the Stedelifft 
Museum) during the nine years after the war begins with 
the above words, which are in the nature of a program* 
These same words may, with even more justification, be 
placed at the beginning of a publication wh!ch>»seven years 
later-previews the slxty-five-year history of the Museum. 

We may view the works of art which give this Museum its' 
importance from the same point from which we also look 
back on the history of these sixty»fivs years, namely from ■ 
the present. , , , , ^ , 

tho aim of a museum of contemporary ait is, after alj, to 
help in making us aware of bur own epoch, It is the desire 
of (ie contemporary museum to hold a mirror in front of 
people living today* In which they can see and reeogniae 
themselvwH^ttd it is not surprising that this reco^itioR 
thouW sometimes be accompanied by feelings of alarm and • 
resenlmeni A nauseum for modem art must however a|wafs 
proceed from opr owntelityj the partner In the'ima^ary 
eonyerittion which tak® place in the rooms of the 
mvMuimko«fednt«mporary,fhepersonlivlngloday* 

Pbr this reason, the histot)i <rf art In a moseuip for nfo^^^ 
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mom Bh&vt thBt mmst&r, m&r@ di& IsJs ©tlier 

w grut'^grmdfB.rmUr These are the foyii«!a-" 

twos oil which W 0 attempt the pedigree of 

contemporar/ art Wa mmt naty* howeWs lose sight'®! 

, artistic ¥ital statistics; fent we must also net forget that ^ 

are dealing with llvlog art and living artists* The pediire© 

M mmf Ifvfiig person Is not merely an oojectiva facty hot 

above all the soorce of a subjective choice* Hera he can 

choose his ideals, hk examples,, here he can enrkli or 

cowoltdate hh personalftyvHe will, however, do that 

thmligli his own choib jind through the choke whk^l 

own epoch Impose 'dpdn him* . ' ' ' , 

' This IS trie particularly of the artist, who does perhaps 

Inherit his langyage from an earlier generation, btst who 

always draws hls^kspiratlon from the life around him, from 

the isdciety'of wfilch h® forms part. He will form his own 

tradition from the facts of hk pedlgree«-“for a tradition 

becomes' significant only when It is wifled again 

natural choke. ' ' ' ‘ > 

" ' ' . m //f 

, Contemporary art appears in this way as a pDlfectlon of . 

works, eacli of which rests on Its own pedigree, its own § ' 

tradition! The highest common factor In this multlpllc^y of 

’ Individual works would then- b® the phenomenon w© zm 

’ ping to call the style of a period* It Is difficult to deine ' 

thli style, but m the observer compares a series, of works I 

from one period with* the products of another,, the unity 

. ^ ' each period will be apparent almost jmmldlately5^k^««wy 

' hteHaily deined petlolM-and ’the natoral bofe#rks m ' ' 

; In mr century unfortimately the wars^rtkts 

xofkcliyelywIthihesamepmblemThetoprobkm ' , 

^ concern'tiot 'merely painting as i«ch“«th«y affect not 

the painter, the sculptor arid'their 'iubject, but tie'tomtn ^ 

, ‘ being,' the artist* They have therefdre^partlblarly 

' cbntoryr^h®, same validity Independently ^^place 

' tlkyarlse* thii survey of the of the, " , 




/' ' ch^j?t«iwlikVooyrespoi^ 

'";V, ' The to the 








tli€ language of artists lias m autonamoiis ^ 
dN^lopment conlaind in the subject This development 
takes pIa€e-«-as does any ewIutldiH-lfi swctedfing genera* 
tions. Whereas the stating of the problem In art may 


jtfierefore change abruptly* in a revofutbnsry manner 
TOWgli sudden shocks lo homais society, the development 


pi Im^lnafelve language will always change'graduallyfroin 

gewation to gewratlan* from master to pup! h 

%n this way there arises in the picture of the development - 
' . ' ' ' ' ^ 

? of the visi^ai' arts a .polyphony^ which we dm know from a , 

Generations telescope Into one another, a young 
‘ ' desce^^t from, one generatloti„res®mNe$ hts grandfather 
; md« than he doe® his father# and 1$ ^uite unlike his 
^ brothers, the pupils of one and the same artist , « * ¥arbu$ 

I generations' are, at work at the tame time-^just as 'members 
* of varlpof generatloM work 'together 'lii ope attorney^®' 

. offfci-^and are confronted with the same problems dictated 
'S|'^||g^^heir approach to these.probkws will neverthetess 
^dlfer**«must1nfaetd(ffer-*«beau$aoft^^^ ' 

dates of birth* What for the youifi| artist^ is m tfiltlal 
^ over hk difieultles, k f^r the older one sometimw i 


' ‘ Moderp' arfcii tohiei|u«nfcly t tkUf variegated .^ore, with - . 
'■; many ,piri% and pot a simple monophonk^ w®l®dy*' And ^ , 


; pf, tlewhii# eecfi part carries with It' " ■ ,' 

,f^ ^;'reiil!t of which; l!»n epritl 


wy today with '. 
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m art of § tta p@piad after the war 


T!»6 art of today is faced with a completely novel sitsatioii! 
all the certainties which had formed a firm foundation for 
earlier generations have turned out to, be Illusions or 
apparent certainties. The bearers of thisart— theartistS'>sre 
also members of a society which is likewise seeking its way 
by groping in the midst of certainties which have grown 
moldy or have been overthrown. These artists have lived 
through one or two world wars, they have seen how the 
values which were dearest to them have been trampled 
underfoot, and yet continued to retain their value; they 
have seen how, under Naai dictatorship, art, which had still 
remained true amidst all that deception, wu put under a 
ban, while shoddy work had to tkke its place ... And 
nevertheless, precisely because of this, they continued to 
express the life of their epoch, to render this invisible life '' 
visible. In common with every art, they want to communi* 
cate, i.e., they want the observer to share in the artist’s 
experience. 

As a result of the position of visual art in our age, however, 
that communication has had to assume amew form. The 
messes of modern art, its language and its public, have all 
become fraught with problems. There Is no longer any 
ltem*«such m tte words of the Holy Scriptures In the 
Kiddle AgeS"»which brings both the artist and the Spectator 
together. There is no longer any langtaige whlch-«like that 
of reality In the nineteenth eentpry-is spoken ly the artist 
and understood by h!i public; and Wlyt there Is no longir . 
even* weBikl^ned publktowhlchthefftlW; today knows 

htiieonmMd*d,SBChasW«iittllidi8'tas«witf|[tlie1lith"' ' , 
rti 




certainties and which has, by its own experienee, not yet 
found new, future certainties. ? 

f 

Tk main certainty pit which al! art and tM wtipk of 
traditlp'n up to tha begirming cif this cantyry and a louf way 
into was ilt wai the accaptaiiw of asternal, vliifel® ^ ■ 

reajIty/Efery painting yp to tM end of tM fSth cantiiry 
also partly a document, an anhoyncament conc^rntog the ' 
’ facts of -this featlty* Tk doay ©f ,this foyn&fcsaa ©f the 
yispal arts resulted from the invention mi perfettion of' 
photography, and the films Man now ha^ for tk ^rst time ' 
another possibility for captorfng reality and immorttllxlpi 
It. Those who wished to possess a, portrait, a memory of t 
' ' parson, a landscape, a house, or. an animal, nolonprliad to ^ 

■ consult the painter, but cooldc!oaswellatthep!ioto^raph#ie 
Thus there occyrred, precisely b visual art, a shifting' of , the 
^ ■ accent, % new orlantatfon. Ho' longer the perpebatlon of ' ' 

’ the visible natural form, but the capturing' of even tht mmi 
tmnilent visions of reality k now thi aim of artlsts^they 
try to render visible precisely the^ invlilble element In ^ ' . 
Wtfty? to live^expression to^the forceswd laws which,,"' , 
veiled or hidden, live In and bSyond'the phenomena # ' '■ 

‘ ' nature. h$ a 'r«ult of the rise of the tochnlal Imkfo of ' ■ 

rpality, painting Is experlendnig Its Industrial rwolutfon. 
Reallty'has, howefor, also changed for the Wst In another 
respect; as a result ci selentihe discoveries, the idok d 
' reality has also been modified. Spaee,and'tiw«,ari;ttiiii fonger , 
firm and immutabia unities; reality itseK, af perceived by 
; , our senses, b'at become preblematj^ Artists try to. ' 
visible the forces, whi^ 'are at work' behind perCeptibte' ; "‘v ' '' 


. ',';hw bden bMught' i^(|bt’|f 'iCl,enee: |n o^iviiw of. natuda* 
■i,;;. ■ j^lhiiri^ohvte,o;'it»,;works'Kaye:b^me''^^^^ 
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v/liic:h tyfsial mf ^ge* The palrstliig^ the 
gmail.mofelte mmz^ or pawl In a frame, haste the pregesit 
crisis of art ahd society Itself ’become a problem. Wnttiig 
Mvertiwless cotitij^yes^ It has, however, h recent ymm 
toroed mere' and more to other forms, 'Whteh do mi have 
to such an exteht the .all too tedividyal br experimental 
’ ' character of 'a pai/itlng and which play, a greater social role. 

In the Netherlandiihe' predominating form for this new ’ 

■trend:te painting is graphic art, which has recently mi^r- 
gone a revlyaPlrt oor country. Prints by Meyboer, 
md Ten Holt are examples of the riches collected 1rs por 
section devoted to the graphic arte* Apart from the work 
' of these 'Ditch artists* that of several other Soropean 
co’^tntrles Is also represented In this part of 
■ Work datifig from the postwar years Is,' however, always 
. ' characterked by the same attitude of wlsidj the 'stroke, the 
. hand, has acquired more freedom,, and or^, drawing 
dattef from tills period dllfors from one from the prewar _ 
years fey itS' greater sente movement and vlvfdnic^s* The 
' " work ofifarjoi4 saitd of Sonteges typifies this trend, of wfetcl 
' /^Irdtisoften'regarded as'theteraropner.ThO'magnltont'^ 
pxpretefonistic wnodcut$\by differ, from the 

■ 'of his prodocasors pwcisely,' In this freedom, .andtlie-kte ^ 

, ' “ work pf Chag^l*^amparod;wlth his earlier prlnts-^how^ 

/’these’ same characteristics.':' •; 

'Irthe Nl,^henapdsanc| elsewhere thk newstr'jvteg fn - '\ ■/ ; ■ 

.paintlh|b'd!reteed,leis tothejodlvldoa! and hk hpitiie ,, 

'%^’*««Wher®tfenpw'DMteh examples * 
:>- '"maitfddtiet--fete rathertea^;cbmm'pnityw Mptef'prfpblhis 

, pud wpten 'tarp^’aite* te'^dddd attack, tile. t / 




work of art a$ & personal expreslon, as an explosive 
testimony, stresses the Indivldiial character of every work? 
feot tliis sobfectlvlsm 1$ at the same time also the highest ' , 
common factor m contemporary art, mi therefor® causes 
contemporary works to reaembie one another closely, In 
spite of their individoai' dltarencef. this feature m evident 
not only In the works of th© yoonger generation, feot also 
|iisl as mych In the paintings by the older masters, loma of 
whom are now over teventy* , * ■ ■ 

teldas Appel in the Metherlands, LMmw is certainly hm of 
the most convincing representatives of this movement,' 
which hm as Its adherents In oMier coontrkSi Inter slli?, the 
Dane Asger pm and Klmkr Smith, who lives In l^arls and 
has succeeded In addlnf the large-scale American dimension 
to ttils'treiid In patetteg . likewise the recent targe gooaches 
fey Bmm van Dutchman living iit l*aHMhow the 

characteristic of iponteneoos sofejectlkity, 'of freedom of ^ 
expression and treatment of pstet. And alongside these , , 
feWii|,vivld.aiivas®s, the protest'and molt ere also ' 
'rweaied In another type of ; wor^ as In the mockteg, , 
satirical canvases of DobiifiS and»««*ln the H«tlierlaiids«^the 
II Worki.of WigaMif whtcli, althoii|h,„r«riii®d, tr® aemetlmes 
rondorf d oppressive 'fey teete material, The dlferehce , ^ ^ 
feetwiaii a previous perlpd^nd a pretedlnf generalibn-r . , 
II . fcwmM pirtkolariy' clear alfo 'In M _ 

,': ■,.wmpo*ltWni,.lnwftid;l»8ffflrmsthatiav«j*TO^^^ 

; : ,. the iwltef of th«'«Mkf^>»ve' replaced ^ereguW^ ' 
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show a dramatic sense of feeling which the visitor to the ' 
mwseuni will know from contemporary painting, hot which 
he also finds In the figures of JMarfuo A^arlnl and Henry Moor®, 
The capricious feeling of contemporary sculpture is clearly 
based on a baroque origin in lfl®TO®-iVlarl:ii»''$ Homagt to * 
Bern/nr«-xthe exuberant movement of the work has Its ' 
origin in a ^iolentiy gesticulating tree stump. The difference 
between this and work of an earlier period Is typical, if a 
sculptor then began- from a “found object”, he chose for ^ 
it the sound forms of a stone polished by water, of a crystal 

‘ j , ^ 

formed regularly by naturd. The work of masters of the ■ 
prewar generation in our Coliectlon-^&to and Fevso#— 
shows the d'ifferehce clearly* In the development of the 
work of jacobsen, this shift from regularity to turliii^nea*^ 

ijf\ < ' - 1 

evident In one man^s output. Alexander Calder has also , 
created a completely new plastic form, a form which Is , • 

therefore so typical of our generation, because It Inter* 
weaves time and space. His Mobile 1^ a pli&tk mass, which 
moves, a;nd Is consequently no longer a stationary object, 
but an everchanging fo^, an ensemble of pfaitic movement 
and the dance, a development In space, and therefore such 
.a vivid intWpretatlon of our present^ay view of lift, 
is chamcteriaed by the dynamic nature of forms, an , 
Mpressloh of a (romantic) revolt against the apparent ^ ' 
order of this age, an expression' aiso'of the will 'of this . ■ 

'generation to confer again' a greater' validity on siibfectlv® ■ 

I r ' , , ^ 1 i ' ' * ' 

yaluds-^likift af with ’“persona? polities”. . . 
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m two wars 


btcic from ll^e t© praw^r art, vre'mwt b% 

'Imwafllately ly the great cbtigalm spiritual dfmste* 

. Tlw ehtrscterlstic of ^fsoal art today 1$ m all sides 
- th® exp^Hmentf the search for new forms, the groping for 
an ei^presifon M our attitude towards fife, which an no 
longer ^nd embodiment ,ip traditional forwi* Contemporary 
artlits attempt to Interpret the world outside md Ini Ide; ^ 
tliemset?e$i such m they, children df odr time, %m it They 
often mnU perceptllsk reahtyi m most, asei,^ however, 
they s^k a geneml rhythm hehlnditr phenomena, a 
■fiarmpny, co'rmiafni, everything, or they th^^t out tlielr 
protest agafnkt this reality with violent ^ 

Sti thei thirtiei, that is to toy btfore the war, it wa* not tha , 
Jeapcb for new Motfofo that rtos cifiaraeteristSt of the art 
«(< thp jfori«ti~<!ppression left its mark On all artists and 
thair works, Tliat is why the reality expretied In their 
fewvates has soA a compitoely different Aacaeter from 
that 'Whieh had eyW exist A; Wor& Tha painters of the 
Thirtfoi, psitfeularly in the WAherlAds, see 
i5dW'1ftlir<ento,ry,p8lrtter,,toailetoof’{Mh|'hatoto ' 
which, they :pieree!ve'ahd.y!||;.Brd.''1ITiey seetotoreallty,^ a_^ ■;' 
^hlh^*^%'Vton'adhrtidh&and,sofoA^ ' ' '■ 

towhihatldh «d t^hg^:hoifld{B’Jletpe«#KTh ports' J^e'' , 

^rd«*,ed't^«^;'(^<aier)i^^ foairth#' ' , 




unreal atmosphere, their oppressive stifirtcss, Ao calm 
l^efor^ the storm, A series of ielf*portolti hy tlies«& artisti 
^ ifiowi this oppressive view of the world, even on their own 
faces, In prewar years tilings did in fact $pak tej most ' • 
artists In a language of fear md chilliness, and obfectfeley 
consequently meant to ttie artist the feeling and'e^cperfeficlng 
of til® gulf feelwaen himself and every thlnf, parson, and 
object outside hlmselWeing at the same time a rali^atlon 
, of the hostility and stillness of every thing, tmf 
wlikli he aw mi felt This ohjecllve, hut principally 
. opwssfve lid clilfifei, maimer of feoking at the mtm^l ■ 
world If fmM not only In the Nelherlands, since Stanley 
' *Sp©iicef*i lelfportralt also reietts It pai^tkularfy mil ' 

* There l$;tiowever,tals 0 anotlier type of ohjectlvllyi namely 
that with which 0fcfe approaches thibp. Mis tectsnicfut 
, li just m arefel’and prods®, his coloring imi ai sober, %% ' 

, thiit of tlii magic 'mllstt. Mliateltodi to- things 1% however, 
quite difersnt* Me fellows every detail of Ih® tlfei, tlit 
coifmntt Mm wltli m devout 
ilmpfest which fie prefen't# pafet, 

; , 'Sucfi » & lower .pot, a tea' towelj a |o|, fffi Ms whole' ', ' ' 

’ and they also Mt hfi world. Me'torfendors wkh a' 

''depotfe modema.to.tifesi' ilmpii ob|tcts, and '%k ohiecdvlty 
;; itliiis bwmes m ^pyessfen'.pfWi'ailfance lltfse liumMe 


■ ' dm ol|ettfvt lorr inder, without i ' 
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raising m m^tsrlal afo&ve lt$ zhma nmm and 

fri OTfwmg tipnn lUn imprmiw '» 

%yr«$ m tliii piloting stem, with ifielr toltlif itrengtl?^ 

, u biiHt mi Qi tlia framaj the large, mwnd cheeses become 
throygh their volume and wflgliillie center #f the work, 

. whkk seems m hn mmtrmui fmm hmvy spli«S‘-*the 
chfWf I and the feon^ liodfei of,tk arrkrs, 

Cfeifley Toofci|j lliys hrhp an order Info her pafiitings«« 
and Into her world In common with the Sondai^ Fafeters, 
her work h« a dlrtctwis of approach, a lympathy with 
which m$ff ob}«s li abiervidj ft li related to magic realism 
bf the hwi, imseiitimental stoping whkii allows m^tf 
, ofejeci to he an object. Tho‘'itfeii|th of portmfal, however, 
the msni/menmlll|f« « a restiii of whkii mth object leems ^ 
larger, far|or often thaft Its form as perceived hot not too 
: ' itrp In lermi ol Its sl|nliance*^th%t k fc achievement 
'M chi ptlmm m tbi pottwar ifeari ih© liai locceeded lit 
ralilni tWi tober iffe«t|tli' and ntallt^ to a higher , 
dfgrei of fiw still llfii of froft »ed everyday 

Wit| proof , of thli* Tlie oppression expressed' In the ' ^ . 
- , ' works of iht magic roailsli oitwfoniily kmni up In ttee , ■ \ 

' worksrbot tlieit II Is tnother .iduitd we'ton-wmely the ^ • 

’ ' ^ , abhorre« of so m^kf mi dmtroctlb% the try of ■ , 

' ' - ’ ' fivoli eialnst tff$ tnfietbllfig m4 ^rnishing of obj^ add , 

* 'V-,; mai%whl4iC'to#Toorop 

^ itew pr«tiely In iWr it«h|th , ■■ '■ 

\ ■■ ,,' A# art of^^ntw ' 





artlsts-^prlnclpaiiy Charley Toorop in the ldetheriaitds-«« 
have directed the technical and visual acciolsitioris of the 
prewar years to a new domaip. Oor view ol reality, at tha 
present time h liberated from the pressure wbkii weighed 
upon It Irs the Thirties* The paintings of those years have 
' nevertheless helped m to see the things in the world &mmd 
ys more cogently, obfectlveiy, and clearly. Any form of 
realism which desires In our time to present a pktore of 
, the world and Its mood links up with much of what was . 
brought by th®' years alter I fS0, ft h In this that the . ■ 
teplallty and ilgnlkanca of new obiectlvity now lie. 

^ Magic realism was pmcecfed in the bistory of visual art by a 
; trend which was Inspired by the world^ of dreams. M^gk 
realism and awry other form of oj^er fencing life after tht 
. First 'Wbf Id War may then also foe considered as a reaction 
agafeit that trend, as-a rediscovery of the object through ■ 

' pilntmg, which' In the preceding years had remained almost 
exclusively^ n the realm of the dmam pd fmagiriatlon. On 
the, other hand, however, tSat trend ftselWndydlng 
'. siirreallsm««^an also foe understood only as a llberatloii , ■ 

' ' from the^opprested world, of smtl I reallfmi out of which 
‘ :■ ' human 'ImailnttlOFi 'mid nothin the'Twentles of our ' 
century, esape The drift t^wardstheVealm of dreams 1$ . 

' not then an* esape from reality,;' but .rather a llberatfors of ^ ■ 

■ ■; homan;lmaglnation,'®hattemptto,glyefteefeittfnpa!nri^^ . 

te,th$ feelings and Instto .. 

*' tji'is 'movement in pafetlhg has Ite roots fe the .wprici of " 

^ cdmibifthkentury poetS' and writers, 8au#a^^ ., 

^df m^fi;ded^ for -rnait the rlpt' " 

ii opr age ,to5ftis^^',|iofd®r-^^ 

"'"W 
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fctfrupMt, ami aWh eenftn y art hat filled the newly 
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knws, the m$piwcl siatore ef which makes aoimafe He Is a magfdan wh® $mmeis In taking' us with him to 
speak and anises things to become living creatures^, were, * ‘ znj spot ontsMe everyday reality; to the dream^ the fairy, 
rediscovered by visoal art in the years after the ^irst , tale, the Idyl ' ■ ’ ‘ '' 

WoridWar* ' ^ . 


' There are, however, besides the work of Chagaflotfier 

Chagall 1$ the great mailer of this m<^vemefit in pafatiiig, forms of paintirtg which are inspired by dream and fantasy, 

and few museums can Ofer such a richly varied survey of The work of Pawl Klee goes fust as far across the border of 

his work as our own, which, thanks to the devotion ©f * reality m do the canvases of Chagall. His work also belongs 
P. A. Regnauit, has seventeen of his works. Chagsli*s work In the world of the elusive. Kleeforms Images ftom .his dream 

combines a chiid^s power of ImaginttfoR with the mastery . escperiences, from his Imagination, i mages which derive tfieir 
of a great painter, the richness of Images and symbols of his < suggestiveness from the oKtreme economy of the means 

Jewish faith with the strength and profusion of color from- ' ‘ ' used, as In'hls Coinposltlon i^li Um» The watercolor Bird of 1SI-1S2 
his native Russia. Again and again hi^orks have that ^ Pmy Is canstructed from a few compelling lines, supported ^ «, 

moving directness which causes the viewer to feel that they by scanty watercoior tints of extreme Urseness. And fn fits ' ' , 

have come straight from awbual and fancifui mind and that watercolor Th© CbIM 4kh a Blue Hand, Klee achieves with 1S0 

they also find a direct path to the vlewer^s mind, as do fairy ^ a few lines and planes of color the delinitloni of a fantastic- 
tales or fables' with their spontaneoys appeal _ personage, such'as children see and where we, adults," ■ ‘ 


' ’ The museum^S'Colkctlon shows ChagalPs workJn all Its rkli ; 
\ nuances and all Its variety of creative possibliitses. It Iriciu'des 
III workSs such m the Synagogue, at Safsd, which do not appear 
' toiifer greatly from a sketchy reproduction of reality, but 
■ which m closer Inspection, show that the collr and the ‘ ' 
brushstrokeywhfch Is almost' devoid of substance, change 
this Inferior of d hoMo of,wor$hip Into k dream Image, 
into a'toti'ng, fandfuf space,' Into a* vision. there jre other ■ 
iSl works, such as the 'Qras Rltief, Chiefs trah^er a %ttm from 


need thework of an artist in order to recall this Image in - 
our Imagination. Space and time are abolished; in the 
.dream, man »n create freely, and combine forms .Into a , 
whole which 'an' .tortolnly exlst.ln the fantosyrhut there ' 
alone. The combining of things which hay© nothing to do. 
with one another as' far as I acid consciousness Is "concerned 
causes a shock to our idea«*^nd this ihock evokes new 
Images and d reams. Mlrd*S Cmfi0$ithn with a Shell works ' ' f 

in thiS'Way on ppr siibconsdous imagfiiatfve lacultyl Niof , 
all art fromtoeTealm*^ofd«m and fantasy can, 


' .. eydrydayi^htytothe/eartoofthidramandfe^^^^ ■ 

' by the extreme tondewss of the color, just, as ■ 

the ilmultone0us..preseh5®^wth® canvas ofdm^eftejceo :■ 
'from reality, memory,;andf^^^ 

; ^ f ' T^ere are oth# and, gouaches, mpr© imtpfui and e 

; jigfc to 

''ISS- b«i»WiW, 




create a new bond between thlh|s so supremety. The dreams ; ' 

■ of the years after 'thoHr^.y^orld War were often alsp 
nightmares* All surreallim fives id this citmato 'of dbs^sfon ' ' 

andopptoiilon^et,not_.aa'bppyeislOn’o#s®d byto^ 
/:Theau^eftive.tnd\a^r.mlngthlb#»b©ut'^ - 

* ':oH|lntoiprecitoly feih' the gruesomOiabsurdity H fdrrH' 

threat .of th%horrprs of th# Spanish 
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the means of ^'mfing, a suggestion of drsariness, a mood 
iof a perishing world, a nightmare, suth as occurred to • 
many, -and in fact to the most sensitive, agaih and again In 
the years after 1918. This is a mood which, with all Its 
' improbability and also its humor, is expressed in Schwitters’ 
m collsgei, being combinations of refuse, old streetcar tickets, 

etc, which the artist reconciles with one another, 

, The historial situation today has certainly alterwl very 

mochcomparedtothataftertheFirstWoHdWar,andyet ■ 

the art of those postwar years, which rediscovered the 

dream world. Is still of great importance to us. There wai, 

. of course, much in surreailsm which had merely an ; / 

accidental connection with visual art. The>impartant works 

■ ofthisschool nevertheless extended mankind’s horizon, 

■ they reallocated to fantasy, its own place, and created an . 

art which, in spite of to use of the forms of visible reality. 

can neither be approached nor influenced fay photography. 

The wk of.Chagait and RIee, but iust as much that of 

brpat and Max Srnit, has opened op for hrt extended 
^ domains of the human mind, and has again madepainting , 

^ receptivetoaformofihsplrattonwhichcanproceedfrom 

: th,lnneVlifeofmanhlmself,and«otfrom»^^^ 

:■ The language of this paintir® is so suggests and of such 
gveatinfhiencaonconfempofitry,^^^^^^^^ 

to symbol?, and to atmosfthernfh^ ™ , 

’ , the uncotoclous, which iseqdallyttmtte , ; 

’tlmefetelgn.tousitll.'HerehiodetnatthW.S"^^^^ 



artlotysfeM 

S ' ' , ■ 

The somewhat obscure name of “abstract art” is used for . 

, the works which were created during or shortly after the . 

First World War and which were at « time the newest 
and most daring in the field of visual art. What does this 
attempt, in ‘hos® days so revolutionary, at a revision of 
values mean! what did it mean then,' and what doe it d»an 
today? From the start it was. for the artists who formed 
this new movement, a matter of creating an absolute art of 

painting, consequently an art which was completely 

autonomous as regards its sister arts and which reiected al! 
influences from the duteide, desiring to find its power of 
expresion solely through its own means. In their effort to • 
keep painting pure, artists, such as Kanf nsky, Malevich, 

■ . and Mondriaan went so far that they completely banished 

'th6sublect,thevisiblem,0tifasthestarting point of the . 
,painting..They wanted, their art to be absolute and 

autonomous, like mosicTlust as the musician creates Vorks 

bymeansofsdundandrhythm,thatis.exei«sM^^^^ . 

:.motical means, the painters of this genemtion wanted to 

create works which had arisen solely from the meant of ' 

painting. Color add line were consequently to play m their 

' workthepartof:sowndaifarhythminmusic.This - 

Ulutionary change in painting 

Strorture and events of the period. Atthat time theij was 

■ololantreactionbyartistsagainstnatu«slisticart.A , 

. tutv artistic validity, . 
;i;^^lequipme.^l^ 

ds a'S0Blett,A8,i''motifV viwafH 






















The strictest and fnost consistent form of this abstract art 
arose in the Netherlands. “De (The Style) is Holland’s 
essentia! wntribution to modern art. The efforts of the 
painters, of 0e Stijl~Mon£lrlaan, van Doeii!)org,Van der Leek 
—were directed toterds expressing in a genewHy wild 
language what has always been the asence of , art, namely 
harmony and equilibrium. They felt that this harmony, the 
mutual abblltton of antitheses, not only consti tuted the 
essence of art, but was the bask reason for everything that 
exists. Consequently, beause they sought the universally 
applicable law of art and the world, neither the subject 
content nor indeed even any aeddenta! motif of the painter 
could any longer find a place In their paintir^s. Their works 
show also the most extreme economy. These plnters use 
sueef usiwely the elemenls of pa/nting, i,e., the straight line, 
the right angle and the three pt;imary colors' red, yellow, 
and blue, supplements^ by the primary honcolors white 
ehii black. With this dconomlal arsenal of means they none 
. the less suc^eded ; In eqnstructjng a |rorld In which the , 
f9«!ihg.of arrangement and harmony predominated to , 
soidi an extent that they thought they had fanned all ; 
tr^gedy^-ami with it all indivldua! unreirt, from theatt of 
'tlieirtime. ' ' ‘ 

the art pf Ek StIjI Is pmipfitosifitly Dutih in e|iar8der, 
.'although Its efforts werddirected tbWards universal 
'|lie'6«|cH pu'rltanls’hikwh'kh has'become a.fqitord W.ou'y^ *' 
pe^le, fe reacted In thjff'werlts-of Man^riaan,>an-''DeesbUrg 


I 3 M$ and widen was reviveo principally ai; in® *3csiiini»|s 
of this century* 

01 Stijl'wBS, from the start, strongly linked to architecture, 

I which was acquainted with the soprapersonni concept of 
style even more than ware the sister arts, The influence of 
this tfpet of painting on architecture and the applied arts 

9 # 

■is therefore obvious. Van Doesborg himself drew plans far 
' hk house and in this and other buildings applied color in 
combination witji architecture, Rietveid, who linked up 
with the group quite eariy, designed furniture in the very 
first years of De StijI in whi A the movement’s elementary 
^ principles are also revealed. Rietveld's Howe in Umcht, 
dated 1923'24, of which the museum has plans and the i 
' model, Is a monumoflt of (he spirit of abstract art converted 
into the language of architecture. Oad’if designs for SMtkns 
of Rotterdam are an apressioh of the same attempt, and 
van dw Leek’s color work In the Government Aeronautiad 
School at SeWfr{of which the museum hw a model) shows 
; how architecture and^palflti«| are dominated by the same 
spirit of clarity and precision, The rise Of abstract' art, 

' especially' Its Dutch branch 0e Stijh is today still of |r«t 
Importepcej and, hot .msraly because A movement purified 
‘art of numerous incidentals whlch^threataned to choke its 
; ;ia«gU!i|«.,‘Thegreatartof8bitwtartlsth8t'Sti||»in , 

^ wse^Pfi'htfng'tecowldsr iteeiemflntSj.itaownmws, 

' , . that it 'h^'' as .It'were,' for 'tb® first time rewritten a 
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embraced the 6xprosiioi)!st painters of the north. German 
expressionism was the main Muence, in both the vivid * 
coioring and the terse composition. Jan Wiegsrs emerges as. 
■ the strangest personality in this group. His isndscape with 
171 fid Trees is a striking exoimple of this northern expression- 
ism, The fierce red trees which tee up iika flames show 

how much the spirit of dynamics predominates in 

«pr«ssionist creation, just as the verb acquires a new, 
major importance in contemporary poetry. 

Sfaytew had worked in Amsterdam in the expressionist 
style »s early at im, principally under the influence of the 
Prench expressionists, the Fauves. His later work, partic 
«My after the Staphorst period, is typiai. of Dutch ^ 

expressioaism-somber in color and with a strong 

,1S9 expressive imwer. His Se/f-portralt,drf^^^ 

cliarict®rl$|tc mmfl^ of this powerful md brutal .metho 

of painting. Sluyters* later work became milder in mo^ 

a certain peacefulness predominating; nevertheless there 

sdfl resWd initth* violence ofthepainteroftheseif. 
portraitofl«Chatot'*pa!ntlngs,butalsohisZe»JP^ • 

m flaw” ®’*'®®***® ■ 

'atmosphere. ‘ 

FWtyj Rruyder Is also oa® af masters of Dutch 

: JplidtyandprimjjHepastldnsdflife.^ 






-does the expressionism of the gcole do Paris aqoire 
the character of a happy, seotidng ecstasy. In sculptura- 
particularly in the work of Upchfe- the relationship witls i 
the tragic obsession of Soutine apd Kouauit is obvious. 

Germany was the country of origin of expressionism. H« 
young artists revolted for the first time against thestnet, 
impersonal nature of roles and laws, against convention aM 
its artistic counterpart, academkisra. Beckman* Douto 
Portrait, painted in Amsterdam during h!s exile, is sdll a . 
reflection of this first revolt, evoked by the horrors of a new 
and, even more barbaric rule which caused tha individual to 
stand even more Isolated and on his own. 

■Carapendonk’s Man with a Rower, one of the masterpieces of 
German expressionism, shows the linking of this with the 
discoveries of ^ihism. Expressionism had surrendered to 
the ecstatic power of passion. Cubism sought its reason for . 
.existence in the strict, architectonic construction of a 
visual grammar, a counterpoint Only seldom are the two . 

opposing, movements at workat the same time. Their 

linkage Stamps Campend‘onk’s' paintings-^s well as some 

of the works of “Der Blaue fteiteV’ {The Plue Rider)-® 

■ «ceptionaimasterpiec®,!nwhicHecstasyandc^^^^^ 

' balance'one another.' , 

The cool, ascetic moveUtof e^^^^^^ 

«masterpteaftertheRrstWortdW , 

■ 'keroicp^ribdw®prior;lol9lk.Themuseomha^^^ 

'''fiXBmpfes,,sueh asRcassd’s'StiB life , ; ,„ , ^ 

■■ ’'feMB*»#«hFfUftand'{npartie«!w ■ 

: Three Comrades, a work whidi embodies futiythMotiby ; 
'^/'ind strict 
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The.^rears prior ta the First World War have sostsetimes 
.haeii called the heroic period of pew art* The ^reat 
of discovery ih these years eKteiided oor liorizon. Cubism 
and expresslonisnn opened perspectives for much that was 
t 0 develop iater» 

CulilsiTs occupies a relatively small place in our colieetiors, 
yet thm movement has been of great Importance In 20tli 
century paintings and a great number of later works would 
have been Impossible wltfiout the experiments of the small' 
group which founded the movemtent. Mondrlaan^s abstract ■ 
imagery resulted from It, and the whole of the Scole de 
Farls continued to build on the findings of Picasso and 
Braque after lf0S which formed Its basis* Nevertheless this 
wovement,. which was so Important In European art^ never 
found mych response In the Netherlands* Sluyters; 
experimented a few times Ip his early works ^ith’the 
language of, cubist fdrms; Im Vestel Is the only Dutch' 
painter on whose work tMs' movement left anything 
approaching a permanent impression*. 

The nama/*cybMm^^ was^as often happen^' sn'tiie^ hlitory of 
art*»««“yseil ariginally !by a derisive 'critic who wished to polal: 
to 'the blocklike structure of theise pafntlngs. 'He navettheless 
hit upw one of the essahtial 'features of this movamentj, 
which was fe^ed 'on the. art of C^^afftfte'and' hls'stetement*'^ 
that every natural form ■■could be. reduced to a sphere,’ cari% 
or cylinder* Coupled with this tendency on the part. of the 
Mmt cdbists to rediscover a ■geometrical "^tructut^e, there ' . ‘ 
was also the. strong Impressfart of so'uth'ern ■ Freitcft ‘nature,. - , 
Where geometrical forms appear so .clegriy, together with ' , , 
the fcatlii .need of. the . cubists a cl^r, transparent, .. md ' , ' ‘ 

't^lanced' structure i ii work* , , : ' • ■ .* ; ■' ^ ^ ’ "r .' ' ■ 1 •■ 

0pr a fe.w'wor:k^ frbmrpfy^ .so^call^'hfrolc" 

peripd , of lE^pWm^J; i^ntt is tip thi^' tp^lbd which Ffcmsscf 
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and views it from the front, side, back, from above and 
leiow, Tiiws, on the one hand, movement, a characteristic 
^ feature of our century, is integrated in the paintings of thiS 
period, while on the other hand the view of things is 
released from the ait ‘too static and indiwdua! tradition of 
a fixed point of observation. These innovations characterite 
dearly the revoiotionary nature of cubism-a completely 
new relationship between the painter and his material . . 
seems to have arisen. The objects acquire a tipw strength 
in their portrayal, a firm structure and a powerful volume. 
They are, however, at the same time split intO'their various 
. facets, which again contribute towards dueidating clearly 

the structure of the object. 

, ’ % 

Ifil The lame laws in sciilpteres Herse 

shows few the artist recces ferms ta geometrical elements 
aid haw he constructs art Image from them which mdlates 
energy, movement^ and ttnsionr This results In a form 
which Um much a concentration of strength that the' ^ 

' otetrfer will thmk of m engine or a rpacWne^the machine 
whkh Wp m/acl, been soch a promfrient source of 
' inspiratton for the cobistSy, since they cwitrocted their . , 
paintings and images from parts of obfects, oilng the same, ■ 
' precision as those with which the conitmctor of- ^ 

, , machinal workii ■ ' , . '' 


conventions which have just m llttk validity In dreams m 
in hk pamtingSs the wwid ©I dreams, of the imagination, 

Is here more highly pktonaf and Irisplrlng than perceptible 
mllty^the painter draws^on his dreams for his work. The 
means for makirig' this dream world visible m lik paintings 
werej however, suggested to him by cabism* Its influence 
can oonseifoently lead to zn expression of the dream world; 
it can, however, alsoJead straight to ari abstract formylatioif- 
DefsMy^s composition iwMng hmtp dating from ' tB . 

W1J43, sUnds alongside Chagairs worksv Ddaenay starts 
from i similar optlaf theme-^'Che view from his window**- 
and he varies It m the manner of a mosiOLl tfsonne: 
dlmiiwtionsy repetitions^ and stretfcl lie side by side and 
penetrate one another^ so tte a onlty is formed of visifal ■ 
meiodleii a sort of optical counterpoint, In which the 
original material Is completely lost It Is not the motif 
, which cofistltiitesthe work of art, butits musical develop^! 

‘meht The formality of the cornposltion* the method of this 
mMsical. development, come straight from cubism. 

The development of tobfsp tewards abstract art«**corres- 
ponding to the growth of Hondrlaan*s and van Doesburgk ' . 
art*«<an be seen most clearly from the work of thO' Rassian , 

Malevich, the myseom having a comprehensive cdikction of ; ■ 
his (jaflWrtj. After his early cubist paintings, e.g., the . 

“cubi^ rose,” which are constructed entireiy aceorditig to 


This same technique of constructing a space from the : ■■ 
section* of qbiects was ajpilied in the paintings in our < 
coljsctios. ^ \ 

\'W(' Severloi'i Trifn for the Wounded also crmtes, through the : , 

isu^wtlpsofjntgBsiVflaflllfrytijimk^^ov^^^ ' 

. ! '.^iftterj'of tlfeelcelp'd«,,pi‘'fs,c4me'fromT!i»hiPt'h« ' 

if tha.Ijoi'iMdt^r ; v; ’• 

t ' ^ ■‘m’ ■ 


'lijill;' ^ I,! 




, the method of the French , cubists, with a little blue and 
brown and by means of a series of pites which create , 

spa(», his 'shapi«gbet:omas!irtore and more attached to ' 

the pfane as time goes oh. His composition The (Juardsniap 248 
is an exaanpie of this flat style, in which color contrasts ■ ' / 

again play a more teport^partJnhis.elfort to make Ms '> 
;''.W;6ri{;purferandpof#-and moretfifSepfehdetit'Qfthe' : : ■' 

yfertpkies'tifperc6|^ble«iwtl^,;heafrivevat^ ' , ;■ 

vifej^io'hoftha'wdHdof^reeptiWeto^siM '.'.i ' ’■ '■ 







for th« sake of the form. The work links up with the style* 

313 of the French painter Je faeconnier, who brought cubism 
from France to the Netherlands whore he exerted a deep 
influence on s number of artists. 

Simultaneously with cubism in France, there arose in Italy 
a movement in painting which was inspired chiefly fey speed 
and dynamics, namely "fotorism” The museum has a single, 
but exceedingly typical, example of this movement, to wit, 

282 Baf/a’i ftaiing Car, 'Abstract Speed. Here the movement is 
split into its facets, in the same way as objects are in . 
cubism. Through this succession of moments on the same 
■ canvas a compefling suggestion of speed is produced. 

Time and space, the two basic problems of our time, thus 
also again becama a probiem for ISth-century painting, and » 
the foundation for their solution was laid by cubism and 
■futurism, ^ ' 

At the beginning of our century, in the years around 1M7, 
a style of visual art known as “expressionism'* dominated 
' .. 'Europeifoii!dsh6tt’tim«,|3ttri«ga,briflf 'period it gave,, " 

expression to the spirituanife of our eontlneftt Aii nations 
■ ^ contributed to it, m4 a rewliitiowyy spirit, whkii atttii ' , 

^'4 viewon i^%antl ApdA 

. 1 * . .■ . 




In thtt world of paiittirig this finw attitofie ncqifircd form m 
expressionism. The paintors ofn now gencritioi) ju* long','!' 
alopted merely 3 passive and registering attlwdu towards 
reality-they wanted to take an active part in feniidHig a 
new world. 

_ Thofcrceptiblc world was for the young expressiwiist 
' painters of that time no ionger a fact, tot always a trew 
problem which was seeking a solution. The rniv of tlir 
subject, of the motif, therefore also changt'S. H is mi longer 
a static fact which Is descrifeed, but a struggle »f furerv 
which has to b« rewlved by the painter. Withrfhn year t?fi5 
the tenter of gravity of luropean painting mavn from 
descrifeitig existing data toward » new form of dywmks, 
towards a stirring of the painter himseif. The movings of 
the human soul acquire wore impurtantr than the facts of 
the externa! world, and human psstlons dominate srianiiRt 
.order. Expressionism is the revsic of » passionate, romantic 
youth agalnit a stetk view of Hte. It Is, ai van 6ogh wrote 
of Delacroix, "i« reaoavfellcment de i* passiotr.*' 

, The effort to interpret t deep huiwm pauion, and .through 
this ptosion, to five 'to face of reality a different sipetb it ' 
reyeaied fentti In to wtjpositlpft'ind in il»# feeling fer color 
‘ of the tstpreistoto. They w. toior ie«k fh« refined play of 
i|ft*a of tiialT pr«i!ito«(^MM;h«lf (ItWB andf lanes itrlke 
' ilgafi**!' one motor- heavily 'thd dramitlofly. Harmony is 
' Sfeto.to'wtqfirtoatotoi-bi^^ ; ' 

; of th* wjHdife IS 4 «yst#m' ' ' . ' 
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Expressionism te in this connection often been accused of 
having coarsened and barbariied the traditional worid of, 
forms. This barbarization nevertheless had a purpose and a 
m,eamng, namely, through an aversion to refinement and 
through a simpiifetipn of language and content to revert 
to an art which would interpret the social attitude to life of 
an age and of a community, which would be wider than the 
small circles of art! lovers and esthetes. 


The museum has a varied collection of expressionist works, 
189 among the earlier being Kircbner’s, Women |n a Lznmh 

hisfigurepaintingFmnzi.andSteidt.Rottl«^^ 

Dangast. We are struck in these works by the vividness- 
of the color and at the same time by the simplified, . 
summarizing form, which is also characteristic of Kirchner s 

ja«$ andSchmidt-Rottluff-ssculpturesandofthegraphicarts 

in German expressionism. From about the same perio 

311 comes Kokoschka’s Ikirtrait of William Wauer, in which 

the color does not shine, but rnerely^evelops a somber 
glow. Kokoschka’s portrait is likewise not intended as a 

ito»« 

aMlt.ferfit.WPwPl'.'n'-P™"'”'"*’'”'’™’"'' 

Sril 

■ the tragic situationprior to theBrst^^ 

' . ■ aftbrltlstemperedbyalyritalfeellngteasu^®^ ^ 


h*is paintings, their musical tempo and their key, never thete 
remained the samei a sparkling, vivid rhythm char«terte 
Kandinsky’s early works, such as the painting The Easti 
dating from 19H, in our collection, later his “compositions 
»as he alis his works through a conscious asimciation with 
. music-become aimer. The background and forms become 
, more separated, but the richness of forms, the apriaous- 
ness and liveliness of the discoveries, remain. His paintings 

suggest the magnitonce and ioiorful luxuiT of 

richness of motifs which we know from the embroideries 
of his native Russia. This one source of abstract art does 
not belie his Eastern origin, and the richness forms, the 

vivldnes$of»lor,theviolenceofefflotions,come5traight 

^ front expressiorsism. 


Whit then is the importance of expressionism for contemp- 
orary arti That importance lies ^principally in the fact that - 
expressionism cleared the path for modern art. It was the 
first of the modern movements which turned resolutely 

from the representation 0 ^ perceptible reality. Exphnssionism 

accustomed artists add the public to accepting those 
“developments, deviations, changes In reality” (van Gogh). 

as a result of which alone could human feelings be express® ■ 
The most important ^In from exprostionism for contamr * 
oraryart Is, however, probably the fact thattiie artists of 

the exprefeionlst generation again laid stress on human^^^^ 

. imagination, the gift of man for expressing. his feeli^^^^^^ 
were the first who again confronted nature actW^ 

' ‘ I thii way bwte tlu^ tridftioti wpjcp ^ , 

SMlontoWtaporliw'" Pl'f-*'”’'' ■ 

WndvatoirsMa^ownM*^^'*^*^^ 
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The first years of the sow century saw the birth of a new, 
revolutionary art, an art which had broken with percepticm 
and reality and which operated according to its own 

procedure and the laws of the human heart and reason, in 

, 

the same years there developed aiid iourished alor^gside 
aprtobnism m mt which did m% k Is true* carry mt 
the revolutionary break with reality, but at the same time 
doMt k said to^hava'playeif a consemtive rote, This was 
an art k which that seeking mi groping typlal of the new 
cehtury found its expression, ' „ » 


opened up a path whteh was to lead to a renewal of 
moiwmentaflty, to a inew concept of the possillittes of 
wall pafotiogr His striving for a new objatlvityj for a 
stnicture of toe palklng whkli would be sclenflflcally 
fustied, represents one of the tendencia whicb, having 
. begun before toe turn of the wilturyp was to ktermi no art 
around Ifli, The school of “divislonism** of 
has Its origin In his work, and In the Mettwrlancfs and 
Belgium roahy artists, including Toorop, remained for a 
long parted Onder the infiuenc|©f this attempt at renewal. 


The ^rst years of the 2flth century are rendered extremely 
complicated for toe contemporary observer by the 
slmulttneous existence of a number of InterEectlhg . 
movements in visual art At the beginning of the century ' 
the Impressionists Monet, 'DegaSy and Renoir were' living in 
France alongside the great innotor Cesamie, and at toe' 
sttoe time there were working young niodarnists such as 
Fkasso, Rouault, and as welt m painters who. ■ . , 

had mt broken completely with tradltioR,.siito as lonnard, 
fulllard, and Matisse, In sculpture Rodin stood alongside' ' ' 
This picture Is to be seen In all countri^ 

Germany, ’for exampte, at.the'same tk® as the old' Menzel 
we find an already estobilsbd generatjon^of llebermaM 
and'CorIntMtandmg alongside the young expresstenbts ' 
Kircbner, Mold®, and 'ScImldt-Ro^uE In the Hetoerlinds ■ 
w® find Brfitoer,¥«tor, and Imc Israels 'worW , " 

afongsidatheold joxef ismils,b«tdlbwitoTootop'M ^ ^ 

rapresentotive of a peW movement, while first works 

of Siuytersand„Mo^rtaan'we'r^,so0h'to4pp^^^ '' ; 



Another school, which arose In France, also attempted to 
provide painting with a more objective basis, namely that 
, of the 'Habis. Our museiim has om early work of this |roup 
namely l^ulffarcf^s IfJterlof, but it is typical of the whole 
. group. The painting Is constructed on a triad of red, green, 
mi white, and the painter has tried with these three colors 
' to bind hb subject In the plape of tlie patefing and to derive ' 
a great decorative effect from li The plane has regained its 
- value and, with It,*®® has t4 decorative quality ,of the 
cofor^ and tine which its it The result conseq wntfy 
' resembles'an arabesque, . , ’ , , ■ >' -’ 

< There also took place In the, Methertends In these yw^a 
. violent shift !h social condltlom which, In art, resulted In a 
readiteft agatest Impressioiitsm and, In general, against a ^ 

' , view of art based an a subjeci^^® atoitudt with regard to 
, ' ^ toe material The work of Ian Toorop took a decisive turn 111 
tomyears.‘His portmlt of Pr.-Heiidrlk Mufter, dating . ■' 
Item (the lr$t work pufchaaed’ by the mMnicIpallty of 
^ ‘ 'Amsterdam for toemusedm^s tolfoction), ?^ows hte to , '■ 
be still active Ih'toe-styk of Ifopresstenism. Hte Blef4owed ■; 
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Metheriands duriii| these years. Typial «f it is the 
preference for a strict styiisation in sculpture against a . _ 
more flowing treatment of the forms in the plastic material. 
Mendcs da Costa’s “Sfc Anna” is a striking example of 
young Dutch sculpture, which arose in connection with 
Serfage’s revolutionary architectonic ideas. 

!t was in about 1890, when impressionism had just begun to 
find some recognition, that the first signs of a change in 

vlsualartbecameapparent.lnafewworks.humanexperience. 

rather than perceptible reality, began to inspire artists. 

“Al! that happened in the head and heart of man” became 
for the first time, ‘‘more important than what man could 
perceive in his surroundings.” This decisive step in the 
direction of another, of a new. art remains connected with 
the work of Cdsanne, Gauguin<,van Gogh, and Redon. 

These four painters are rightly considered .the fethers and 

pioneers of a new art, although they had not ye‘ 

step Which was later to separate art from perception. Their 

view of reality, their attitude with regard to perception.^ 

were nevertheless different from those which had existed. ; 

or. in fact, could have existed, before, the 

-fathers of modern art” was scarcely appreciated while they 

were 8live,and this fact too makes it cte that the r ^ 

*«,tarepresentedenew,neyolutionarytre.rf.O«^^ 

aftertheWnofthetent«ry;wiisthetlmerlpe.and«^ 

work of these painteit was rediscovered by a young _ ^ , 

gene;ation of artists, the Pesston'of these younger art.»»^^ 

^ * W'f ’’“‘St 

" differences ainopgthi!ao;foot|^^^ 

; > A ^^gotheklih^^ 
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faitirfu! to the Dutch tr sdition. His early works prove how 
he followed the style of The Hague School. The Potato Eaters 38 , 
his main work from thu period, shows Vincent already on 
.the patis towards anoth if^^ogressive art. In the heavy, 
somber color of Ms Bralant period he tried, by moans of a 

piece of reality, to express those human feelirtgs which 

form the basis of life. A sincere pity and a strong low for 

his fellow men incite him to do this, and although his 

(Minting was to change in the course of a few years, that 
need to give expression to his feelings of alliance to man 
and things always dominated his work. Vincent the man 
continues to show Vincent the painter the path, and that s 
perhaps the most revplutionaryfeature of his arb-a feature 
®whlch can be dearly discerned in his series of Srff-portr^. 

The path of van Gogh the painter Is easy to follow m t e 
museum from his paintings and drawings. He began in the 
footsteps of The Hague fichool. for, as a pupi! in his uncle s 
art business, he bad his own judgment about the art of ^ 

Ms time and a preference for that school. Certain dmwings 

already show that it was the need tor expression and net 

skll.whlchguldedhl*hand.Hethe«be^ntota^^^^^^^^^^ 

painting in oils from his unde Anton M^vo in 

His paintings from this period are more influenced by 

foaeherimdtbework^tbe Hague School than are MS 

aarlier drawings. So^n thbre is. however, a break wsth ^ ^ 

Mauve, who disapproved of Vineentis feeling 0 n epen 

andhisgenera.behavior.Vincenthadihf«^^^^^^^^ 

ofhumanltyandpity.takenapobrwomanorthesfoeefo 

dhd her chiWren into his house. After the break wlti^ 

■ Mifove, Vincent went to Drenthe. and there, in 

contaciwithnaturekndthepe^^^^^ 

’ I bh fo!^rdevelopetf a"'*'^S®P®"®^®^* 

^ , .own style, fcjklsiatherfs house at hlwenen,- He wanted y ' 

■ ^he'had Ufa.' and 'The Potato fisters- ■' ' : .f 







Sieame lightw, his touch livelier, more daring, ant! during 
his short stay of just two years in Paris he painted still 
, . lifes, landscapes, and' the human iigur| which dearly show 
his Increasing mastery of color. iMsMting such as the 
3W Parfe at Asniires shows Vincent’s wilan style in its fu!! 
maturity. His stay in that city and t^ intpressionist techni* 
que were, however, for him but one school, one stage in 
his development, In 1888 he went to Arles in the south of . 

* France where he again discovered his own style, In the 
twoatidahaifyearswhkhstiirremeinedtohimihe ^ 
continued to work uninterruptedly and In a feverish tempo, 
813 producing such great works as The Sun/fowers, the landscapes 
314 around Aries, the portraits of friends, and later, in 

St. Rdmy, the landscapes with the'mountaim in the- . « 
; bdcl^found and the Variations on paintings by Millet, 
Rembrandt, and Delacroix', and Rnaliy, In Auvers, the series . ^ 
348' "Of landscapes in-which he expressed the tragedyand 
loneHness which raused him toMe his own life. 

, ■ AHthesewqfksshdwthedeveiopmentofVIncendsown ^ 
style and lUst as much also the gPH^h of the artist as a 
man, since for him painting.always remained a means for 
■ , conveying a message fo;his feilow mdn,'a testimony of 
’ the uiiioit between peoplei of. being one w|th the objects in 

:nidure.'Vm«nt therefore alwa^he^is«SB, hew ' ' 

, , himselfr^yferming a toeful and faithful id^ ' 


■ tried to give back ro painting its ardiitectpnic feeling ami 
to find a firiiri construction for the new richness of coior ^ 
which impressiomsm had aptured. Cevanne found tSiis 
structure in the discoveries of the human mind, and 

■ particularly in geometry. It was he who said that every form 
in nature can he reduced to the cene, cylinder, and sphert?, ' 
that strict construction, ihkh’ he sought in' each of his 

' works, is also characteristic of the two paintings in our 
collection, namely the landscape ta Montagne Salnto Victoire, 

\ s 

in which the mass of the mountain leads the paiijter to 
this geometrical arrangement, and thd “Still Life”, in which 
Ctonde arranges forms in order to create the geometrical 
, theme for his painting by their contrast It appears from ■ 
both paintings that, however much Cdxanne was attached 
to nature, it was Mt for him the theme itself which ^ 
j constituted the importance of the painting, but its “musical 
development” the way in which he succeeded with colors 
and forms in creating aa entity with a new and persona! 
richness. C&anne freed painting of Its dependence on the 
. fortuities of nature by stressing the ordering procedure 
• of the human' mind. 

His work links up with <he great tradition of the Latin 
ctesW spirit, of which he is the madern master, two 
, other painters also belong to this group of , “fathers of 
modern paktlng ” namely Gauguin and Redon, Sauguln ww 
tte' W to redkoyer tk world.bf 'the.iiritfiitlve races, In •, 

the seclusion pf the Breton viagdi and <m his voyages to the , 

; Sooth Seas he found the simplicl^ of pprtrayel which still 
' , 'exists' for the inhaisEtots of pkw whttdWnot ftiiww 
'' >'lj^h.^tf7' Urban, wltore.;^^ 















stmod, form and perfume, which Baud^aire had first put 

into words as wfesjMndsnte!. A new world of forms 

becomes alive here-bizarre and sometimes capridous, not 
to be followed bjr alert reason, nevertheless compelling 
through the richness of associations and enchanting because 
of the radiant colors. Redon's pastels often seem as if they 
are Illuminated from the inside, like chdrch windows, by 
a mysterious brightness which has no visible source of light, 
a light such as sometimes shines in our dreafos, Redon 
opened up for painting worlds which had not previously 
been discovered by the visual arts, and he policed out new 
paths to his brand) of art JDurIng the same years jaffles Easor 
also pent Wt®i the spectra! nature of reality and-with an 

impressionist touch— created a sort of X-ray of miity- 

He is, with Redon, the master of the-fantastic, having 
looked through the Image of perception; 

The four "fathers of modern' painting” were scarcely 

recognized while they were alive and were certainly not, ^ 

adeh«a^»!y of appreciation is, 

however, perhaps a feature of modern art. these men saw 
farther than their contemporaries and discovered a hprizon 

for pdntiftgwhieh was only tor surveyed. These 
werelnihelrartrtiHdeepiyrpote^rnreaiity.fe«ttheT 

free(M»alntin| frhm ap«ive dependeiiceon direct , • 

perception, they *oWedthatman is 

tot that it ii fhl 

vtflety vrhkh lives f^rm to e*periepca and. whi6 

thl»ex|«riencitof4lowmah,iach>f«^^^^^^^^^^ 

apa'dt«rent«spectdfthe.bum^^ 
;\‘pntyi!^ienwitfonshavefoftb™ v''; 

■■ ■ tMf'diieaveria**: , - '■ ; 


af their time. The impressionists in France and thesr 
foiiowers in the Netherlands were iust as much discoverers 
as the masters who|a little iater, mastered the prlndples ^ 
of Impr^sionism.. 

In the Netherlands Sieita^ was working. Just a few years 
younger than Vincefr van Gogh— the two were friends 
during'the pm that they lived in The Hague, it may weii 
be said that Vincent van Gogh renewed European pamtmg, 
but Breitner also made important discoveries for Dutch 
■ painting. The deep, universally human feelings which 
Vlnwt had contributed to the renewal of painting are 
sarcely, expressed in Breitneris work (he is ias revolution- 
ary)) but his eye, which was trained to an unprecedented 
degree of sharpness of perception, succeeded in diseoyenng 
numerous fatures of everyday iife, which typify its essence, 

Breitner Wat.the discoverer of Amsterdam, ^tod that is on® 
reason why his.art is stii! dear to us today. He discovered 

the new, living AmsterdJmand heexpre«ed his vision of 

: the city In a number of filntings in whkh the life of our 
‘ city puitos. Breitner’s eye sb a.palnter saw that the face 

of Amsterdam iets its chmctw not only from the old 
fa5ades, the|ray, vaporous light and the heavy sWes,b«t 

■ old dty ha addea the characterWes of the living, working 

: Amsterdi^,and,thushewasthef.rsttodtoverte new 

' ' iace. VKotl^aad movement are ^ai)vays his preferred, subiecti 
„ ’ ahd h6'.'tlfotefofuf«lt „to streetscento, to the , , ; 

; ' . work involved In openif® and building new districts. 

•' ' 'AnistetdamfeforBreltneha'puW^^^ 

M such Wpiton«' 



exceptions 1 b this generai picture, for ffljample, the qmet,' « 

pensive foiWetigth “Self-Portrait”, and ti| stately portrait . 
* 3® of Mb. ManB'Boiiwnieesteri which createsp impression 

of inner suspense. The spirit and busJSsJf the Wth century 
nevertheless predominate in his offer works, Breitner’s 
■sensitive eye succeeds in noting and reardinpyery , 

movement and every nuance of lighting. \t was for him a 
question of coBlinifidiy expressing the movement,, the 
I 339 pulsating life of a large modern city. The Oam- in the Evening, 

; 359 the “View of the Dam*’, Three Women OB Board and the 
' , 30 WeWisf the taufiergracht are examples of this eforfi but 

; ' ■ his “piiedriving work” is probably the masterpiece of the 

■ ’ . seri^Ai! the movetnent and bustle 35socted;w!th a large 
i ' ■ , building site and plledriying ihstallatfons are expressed 

' here within the range of a few colons, with a broad, lively 
‘ , : touch, and- the artist has succeeded in givihg this harmony 

: of gray, brop, and bfoe shades a further special touch by 
the vivid reddisfowhite of tbe surveyors* measuring stiiiks. 

All the dettils in thiif painting have been seetHand seen 
' . : partieuiarly sharpiyi^t the paintee has given his perception 

a'separatesignificai^e^beeavse'thesedetailswere'newapd ' 

■' ' '■\':'''\had iwt.pre¥ip«s!y6eenseeh.Bfeitner was'tpiittequBntly; j 
. ;''not.bn^,jd.'peinterwitha:sehs!tiW6yeand3liv6fytbut^t«, 
-VV, ■ heWMalsoajdiscwerier.l'r;-'' ’ ■> 

■'jfn'; / Cer^inAther AmsterdamI fqrmid.. ■: ; 
;V\')«teb,lreitner;ithi:sch^ 
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. sparkling of the color and a mobility of the surface which 

serve their purpose particularly well. They try to capture 

movement, the feeting moment and even the most 

transitory element, such as the light, on their canvases. 

It Is this effort to record the optical impressioB which gave 

this group of painters the name of “impressioRte'^-even 

if it WiK initially a nickname. The museum has only a few 

examples of re^ly strict impressionism. There are two 

works by Cfatitfe Monet, who was aiso the leader of the 

group~-Cl8Ude Monet who was scarcely younger than 

Ctatne and several years older than van €ogh and 

Gauguin. His “Cornithe do Honaco” is a typic# example - 

♦ of impressionist technique, but also of the impressionist 

spirit, which liked to indulge 1ft the fascination of color, 

. line, and rhyttm, without worrying much about what wufd 

be associated with this fascination, That fascination is in 

■ , fed.also passed on to the observer through the painting, 

whStii 'shows through the mobility of ’the touch even the 

vibration of toe hot air ort the colored rods— tiie eye has 

reached here an extreme degree ^sensitivity. 

Apart from Moaet** wwksj tWe museum sd» has a number 
' ‘ , ' ' ' ' ; ' , ■ 

fflf workd which may certainly be classed wito impressionism, 

. even- if the impressionist technique is not Strictly applied to 
:’ '■ 'th'emf Both Begas and Toufouse-Laj^rec .tried ,to racord'the 
; .imjpresslon if both did it more ^ 

'iuittoeyof drawidgs.^d-itod^ and even.to'smi!! plastic ' 
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Mk ‘ks miserable^ a Tami Vincent p. ' 

3M ‘a }‘ami vIncent c, lava! 0B* 
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366' Vincent 1883 
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Motion’s wcf k, lotft fay coior, the «rter through 

fine— m reairsl and suggest thf transitoriness of the 
momorit and the mofaiiity of the optica! impmsion, This * 
art of the stirring, tense iin« found unprecedented 
possibOitfcs K! lithography and posters, two^branches of— 
tfie sfisaai nrfs wiiieh laotrw brought to rapid prosperity. 
The ssato striving for liveliness, for a suggestion of the 
ffiomoftt, which inspired the Impresionist painters also left 
its itamp on the sculpture of this period, it is striking and 
typical that fiodin-the great sculptor of that time-worked 
priflcipaify in clay aftd bronte (i.e., plastically), and not in . 
stone, beaust he. could in that way m^el the surface more 
vivWiy. Ugltt and siwda help to give his works, such as 
fha Bearer 0/ the Key, the mobility he sought. ' 

Side by side with the work of the recognized impressionist 
pjiistcfi and sculptors, one finds in pur museum works by a 
few arristt who exerted » decisive Influence on impressionism, 
for exampie idsimi Msntt and Johan ferthoW jongkind, , t 

Wo have an extremely typical work by Hanet, to wit the ' 
itech for the Bar aux Mtt Bergdrej, a worik ip which we' 
«r« struck fay tho ilvellMss and spontaneltl of the touch 
and the rapid, telling wanner of seeing, which at the same 
time show- the importattce^of Mwet as a forerunner of ■ , , 
jftrpfwsiijfttsw, of this art of the eye. 


Humanity and simplicity. For it was the simplicity, the 
unaffeetedness, which struck van Gogh in the Eighties and 
which strikes us now, and which was at the same time the 
new element and acquisition of that generation. This 
simplicity, obtained through a devoted observation of 
everyday objects, freed painting in those days of the 
danger of running aground in thd representation of ' 
allegorical and historical scenes. It brought painters out «f 
the world, of stories and ideas back to the world around 
them, the world in which they themselves ^d their fellow 
men lived. Courbet, an artist who vras aware of interpreting 
human values in an artistic language, created realism, dr 
at least proclaimed it. 


The depiction of contemporary reality was precisely the 
discovery of the realist school, and a series of works in 
our collection give a dear picture of its spirit. The simplicity 
and everyday nature of the object and of its portrayal are 
everywhere dominant, for a simplicity of objects goes 
with a dear aversion to thfa virtuosity of artistry. 


longkind, the Dutchman, was himself retognilted by the 
Imprewtenistt-is tWr forerttnfter, particulariy because he 
' , Introdwcad ofto of tt» mast Important fonovatloM Into 
Pra«!ii,’«wdt u tlt« psiatini of foudscapes In the open air. ' 
' Mil Stiewt In Hivm )• m wampfo of hfi Impressfonist ' - 
. , ttyfe. TilrfUfh HI* he cdhtriiwtsd 'tQ-that'great 






The Dutch realist painters— the masters of The Hague 
School and their predecessors— were able to link up wi|,h 
the realist tradition of the 17th century, they were, 
however, inspired chiefly by their Frenqb contemporaries. 

The realism Of the Ifth century returned to the Metherlands 
indirectly via the Barbizon Sehooi. This Dutch realism of 
the second half of the llith century is also princij^lly 
landscapearb— a rediscovery of the Dutch landscape with 
aii its, chatw of cloudy skies and.reflections. The roasters of, •* 
the Hague School did not, however, go as far in their; 
observation as Joh^ktiiid had previously done. The ■, 

ainfospit^a of the landscape w^ the foremost problem ia 
^efr'art.;bhly much iatar^towards thei«rid of'tffo.centpyy>' ; 
when impressionism; hail’penetrdted'Into the .Hethariafids,':;, . ; ; , 
/.tbuidWIifomWaritabjf'thath^^^ ' ; ' 







By Matthil* Maris, t!i 0 dreamy, poetic member of the * 
femily, ttiera is his 'masterpiece Soavenir d'Amsletdam, & 
dreamy syathe^s of all the typical Amsterdam corners 
n«r the harbor, composed Ib a somber ysllowish-jray to 
form a vision, a remembrance, which tries to emerge 
beyond rieality. ■ ^ , 

WKIeiti Maris, the youngest of the three, is represented 
341 Infer ilk by bis masterly Wnfxr bndseape, which,* 

although an exceptional work, summarizes all the mastery 
, of the art of moods of The Hague School, , ' 

Besides these masters of the art of landscape, there were 
' tw» further important personalities in the Netherlands, 
JozeflsraSs and' August Allebi'IsraSis, originated 
; Irdtw romanticism, but in the Fifties his work was affected 
by the spirit of f®lS, Sympathy with the poor and the Ideals 
of humanity, found a lively interpretation in Ws paintings* 

His work is represented in our collection prindpaliy by the 
; , : / latfl'selffortrait of the patriarch of The Hagu'e School, 

W d^lni from’im Finally we have AlteW’s Miimm Wsft, , 

; a vlvidiy painted, sli^tiyandcdctli work, which Still , . 

,entBite5l!i®dtod»y,by'it$,,{ine,humoroos'Ob»rvation, but, 

V stand* out ^rtitaiferlythroughthellffereiK* in ' 

'atmpipherebetweetisfa wiiseum visit 'ihiS?# and tee present, 
I ' 'i ;ld%ptdy ,teb tettStem-yisitjhut derteifliy^'v^OldM , 

, i.-, ' : of'Viteai'drthte:te 8 nitoicfflm'Wdtely in tee ninis^ y«nu ■ 
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